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EARLY PLANS FOR THE GERMAN CATHOLIC 
COLONIZATION IN TEXAS 

The first attempts at colonization and settlement in Texas 
occurred at the time when the Franciscan missions were per- 
manently established in 1716. In the years that followed, the 
two Apostolic colleges of Santa Cruz of Queretaro and of 
Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe of Zacatecas supplied the priests 
who were to take care of the spiritual interests of these new 
inhabitants and to instruct and to discipline the natives in the 
fundamentals of Christian civilization. These pioneering agencies 
were employed by the Spaniards during the entire eighteenth 
century, and in union with the civil power prepared the way for 
political and economic development and expansion in this prov- 
ince. The padres worked hand in hand with the military offi- 
cials, and in the course of time there arose a number of frontier 
institutions, which became the centers for future immigration. 

In 1793 the edict for the so-called secularization of the mis- 
sions of Texas was promulgated, and then the Franciscans re- 
tired, leaving almost all the posts where they had labored in 
charge of the secular clergy. This period of transition, which 
occurred during the era of the French Revolution, called for a 
declaration of policy in the colonies along the frontiers of Nev/ 
Spain. Foreigners were forbidden to enter Texas, and a de- 
tachment of soldiers was placed at the pueblo of Nacogdoches 
to prevent incursions from Louisiana. This prohibition was very 
rigidly enforced until the close of the century. Several inci- 
dents that took place during the decade show that the distrust 
of foreigners was justified and well founded. In those turbulent 
days there was reason for caution, since the lure of conquest 
and contraband trade seemed to have attracted many intruders 
to the territory within the confines of Texas. 

Aside from the profit obtained from this commerce and in- 
dustry, there was another reason why this influx of settlers 
should have been made the object of vigilance and investigation. 
The traditional and consistent practice of Spanish colonial ad- 
ministration had always impeded the entry of foreigners into 
Texas, except members of the Catholic faith, and even regarding 
these persons there was a searching of motives, for there were 
plots, deceptions, intrigues by nations for their own special ad- 
vantage. These cleverly conceived plans were but the mani- 
festations of desires for domination and the acquisition of em- 
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pire. This disposition for territorial expansion was pursued first 
by the French, then by the English, and finally by the American 
li government. The Louisiana Purchase, executed by the United 

I States, paved the way for the Anglo-American settlement of 

;j Texas. Before this final contest was decided, the Spanish power 

I and then the Mexican regime were stubborn in their control, 

i each hoping against hope to settle the province of Texas by a 

: thinning out of the population in New Spain. To keep the Span- 

I ish people and their influence supreme, the Catholic religion was 

I made the bulwark by which national integrity and solidarity 

( were to be guarded and protected. The chaos that followed the 

j severance of Mexico from the rule of Spain sapped nearly all 

; the energy of the revolutionary party, and this condition re- 

tarded the development of the more distant provinces in the 
new republic. Consequently, the growth of the ideas of inde- 
pendence, urged by necessity and encouraged by example, began 
I to assert themselves in Texas. Hardly had Mexico taken over 

the administration of affairs, when pressure was brought to 
bear to settle this vast territory by the use of a more concili- 
atory and liberal policy; but the provision remained that immi- 
gration was permitted only to persons who professed the Cath- 
olic faith. Every promoter and later every empresario who re- 
I ceived land grants from the Mexican government were instructed 

I and ordered to choose colonists who were willing to meet these 

religious requirements. 

With the opening of the nineteenth century, when the prov- 
ince was still under Spanish rule, many attempts were made to 
form group settlements, most of which failed to be executed 
because there was a lingering suspicion that duplicity and cun- 
ningness were present in many schemes proposed by the secret 
agents of rival nations, laboring hopefully for colonial expan- 
sion. Many foreigners, however, were admitted because they 
had testimonials of good character. The Spanish officials in 
I Texas were not always of the same mind on questions of foreign 

policy. The governor and the commandant general were fre- 
quently at variance on the interpretation and enforcement of 
immigration laws. In consequence, Nemesio Salcedo was or- 
dered to make an inspection of the eastern settlements. The 
governor had approved the entry of Jacob Dorst, a German, who 
had lived for many years at Arcos, Louisiana. He and his three 
sons professed the Catholic religion. In defense of these pro- 
teges, his Excellency was supported by Fathers Maynes, the par- 
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ish priest of the Villa de Salcedo. Thus the Texas authorities, 
by the application of a liberal course of action, triumphed, and 
certain foreigners under investigation were permitted to remain.’^ 

A similar inspection was made at Nacogdoches, and here an- 
other German, Christian Hesser, is mentioned. According to the 
testimonials of Fathers Huerta and Sosa, he was somewhat re- 
miss in the practice of his religion.- The record later showed 
that he returned to Louisiana, because for two years he was 
commissioned as a second lieutenant of militia. There is also 
evidence that he had engaged in contraband trade; yet in spite 
of these transgressions, he secured permission in May, 1815, to 
go to Bayou Pierre so that he might bring his family and settle 
again in Texas. Needless to say, there were many evasions of 
the laws governing immigration and commerce, and even at this 
early date certain non-Catholics were permanently located on 
ranches in proximity to the border towns of east Texas. No 
doubt, other German families secretly found their way into the 
province, but there are no available records regarding these 
persons. 

In the year 1812 Morphi, the consul general at New Orleans, 
proposed to the Spanish government, a colonization plan that 
would place in Texas German and Polish soldiers who would 
defend the eastern boundary against the hostile designs of Na- 
poleon’s sympathizers and supporters in Louisiana. This foreign 
legion, besides exercising the functions of a border patrol, was 
designed to engage in agriculture and the useful arts; and con- 
sequently, a grant of seven square leagues of land upon the Gulf 
of Mexico was suggested as a strategic location for settlement. 
The scheme, as presented by Morphi to the Texas authorities and 
to the Regency in Spain, was not approved. Another less am- 
bitious plan, containing many of the original ideas of the first 
proposal, was again offered to the court, but no action was 
taken. In fact, the Spanish government demanded “the enforce- 
ment of the law forbidding all intercourse with foreigners.” 
This new decree even repealed the order of September 24, 1803, 
allowing the immigration of Spanish subjects from Louisiana. 
These precautions were justified because of the intrigues of cer- 


1 M. de Salcedo to N. Salcedo, March 30, April 6, 1810, Bexar Archives; 
Hatcher, Mattie Austin, The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settlement, 
Chap. VI, pp. 192-195. 

2 Sosa to M. de Salcedo, May 4, 1810; Huerta to M. de Salcedo, Bexar 
Archives; Hatcher, M. A., op. cit.. Chap. VI, p. 198. 
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tain revolutionists, such as Navarro, Gutierrez, and others.^ 
Another attempt was made two years later by Colonel 
Richard Keene, an American, to colonize Texas with Germans 
and Irishmen. Protection of the frontiers of New Spain was 
again the motive that actuated the addressing of a memorial to 
the King of Spain. The petitioner stressed the miserable con- 
ditions of the Germans in the Rhine region because of Napo- 
leon’s despotic rule. Keene had already received a grant of 
land to make the settlement, with the provision that two-thirds 
of the colonists should be Spaniards. The remainder could be 
chosen from any other country except France. All of these set- 
tlers must be Catholics. There is no official record regarding 
the proposed location of this settlement, but Kennedy’s History 
of Texas states that twenty- one thousand acres of the richest 
lands in Texas had been offered to this promoter. If the politi- 
cal situation in Europe had not changed almost instantaneously, 
just as the plan was placed before the executives, the first group 
settlement in Texas, other than Spanish, would have been pre- 
dominantly German. Thus this first empresario was one only 
in petto; the land was not distributed, and the title to it became 
void because the contract could not be fulfilled.^ 

Another plan of colonization proposed in 1819 by three Swiss 
citizens, Charles Henry Du Pasquier, P. H. Lemba, and William 
Wohlleben was also wrecked in that turbulent sea of circum- 
stances. These scheme was presented to Don Luis de Onis, Span- 
ish Minister to the United States, and the proponents requested 
permission to establish a settlement of Swiss and Germans on 
the Trinity River. A few days later a substitute petition was 
offered, changing the location and selecting sites either on the 
Sabine, the San Antonio, or the Guadalupe rivers. The colonists 
intended to devote their labors to farming and industrial enter- 
prises. They expected to provide the raw materials for the 
manufacture of cotton, woolen, silk and linen goods. Delay was 
caused by negotiations regarding the cession of Florida to the 


3 Archivo General de las Indias, Sevilla, Mex. leg. J/., May 6, 1819; A. 
G. 1., Sevilla, 103-3-17, June 6, 1806, entitled, Expediente sohre remision a 
la Provincial Alemanes y Polacos para poblarla y otras fines; Hatcher, M. 
A., op. Git., Chap. VII, pp. 218-224. 

4 Memoria presentada para Ricardo Reynal Keene a S. M. C., El Senor 
Von Fernando VII, printed copy at the Library of the University of Texas; 
Hatcher, M. A., op. cit.. Chap. VIII, pp. 241-243; Biesele, R. P., History of 
the German Settlements in Texas, p. 22; see also El Asunto de Fomentar 
la Poblacion y Cultivo los Terrenes Baldios en las Provincias Internas. 
Photostat of original document in the Library of the University of Texas. 
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United States; and soon afterwards another important event oc- 
curred, the independence of Mexico, which prevented any im- 
mediate consideration of this project.® 

Hardly had the new government assumed control of affairs, 
when J. Val. Hecke, a retired Prussian army officer, who had 
traveled to the New World, published a book entitled Reise durch 
die Vereinigten Staaten von N ord-Amerika in den Jahren 1818 
und 1819. He had visited Texas and gave his impressions of this 
province as a fitting place for German settlement in the follow- 
ing words: “If there is a tract of land on the trans- Atlantic 
Continent that is suited for colonial possession for Prussia, it 
is the Province of Texas, the acquisition of which by purchase 
from Spain, to which it is neither useful nor of political worth, 
should be easily accomplished.” It was his opinion that an 
enterprise such as the British East India Company could be 
formed. The only service required from the Prussian govern- 
ment would be military protection. The recommendation to 
provide six hundred acres to ten thousand ex-soldiers would 
supply the necessary defense. As a result of this schem.e the 
Fatherland would receive raw materials for manufactures and 
foreign trade could be more easily established and developed. 
These far-reaching and ambitious proposals, with a magnificent 
portrayal of the varying physical features of the vast domain 
in Texas, fired the imagination of many Germans long after the 
enticing description had been published. Its appearance in print 
came, however, at a most inopportune time, when Mexico was 
occupied with the problems confronting a new regime, and hence 
no attempt was made to put the plan into execution on the grand 
scale with which it was conceived by the author. 

The influence of Hecke’s book had the effect of causing fifty- 
three adventurers of different nationalities to assemble at New 
Orleans, and the party proceeded in October, 1821, to set foot 
on Texas soil with the expectation of making that land a place 
of permanent abode. The state archives in Austin preserve a 
report of this expedition, and among the names listed there are 
included the following Germans: Joseph Dirksen, Eduard Han- 
stein, Wilhelm Miller, Caspar Porton, and Ernst von Rosenberg. 
Very little is known about the careers of these daring pioneers, 
except that of Rosenberg. They landed at Indianola and went 

5 A. G. I., Sevilla, Giiad., Dunn Transcripts, U. of T., Du Pasquicr to 
Onis, May 3, May 8, 1819; A. G. I., Sevilla, Mex. Dunn Transcripts, U. of T., 
Sept. ^0, 1820; April 26, 1821; Biesele, R. L., op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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directly to La Bahia, now known as Goliad. Here they were all 
taken prisoners by the Mexican soldiers. Rosenberg later was 
escorted to San Antonio, where he received a commission as 
colonel of a regiment of artillery. His fate was soon sealed in 
one of the military encounters during the intermittent strife 
that was being carried on by contending factions for the control 
of the government. 

Some historians have given the credit to Baron von Bastrop 
for the founding of the first real German colony in Texas. That 
statement is found in Roemer’s Texas, Koerner’s Das deutsche 
Element, Eickhoff’s In der neuen Heimat, Tiling’s History of the 
German Element in Texas, and Weber’s Deutsche Pioniere in 
Texas. Biesele in his History of the German Settlements in 
Texas states: “Bastrop is said to have planned an extensive 
colonization in Texas, when the first American settlement was 
made in that Mexican province.” He questions “where Dr. 
Ferdinand Roemer, the author of the statement, got his author- 
ity for making it. It is certain that nowhere in the histories of 
Texas is the statement made that Bastrop was interested in 
bringing German settlers to Texas, and no documentary author- 
ity for the statement has been discovered.” Yet Tiling cites 
Anton Eickhoff, saying: “Nearly all of these settlers came from 
the County of Elmenhorst, Grand Duchy of Oldenburg.” He 
goes on to say: “For sixteen years, until the founding of Austin 
in 1839, this was the farthest northeastern settlement in Texas.” 
According to the records in the General Land Office in Austin, 
under the title Translations of Empresario Contracts, the Town 
of Bastrop, the supposed center of the German colony, was 
founded on June 8, 1832, by Miguel Arciniega, who was ap- 
pointed by the Mexican government to lay out new towns for 
Austin’s Colony. Hence, with this information on one hand and 
the absence of testimony from original sources for the contrary 
statement, the writer is forced to conclude with Dr. Biesele that 
a German settlement formed by Baron von Bastrop is just an- 
other piece of historic fiction. 

During the decade from 1820 to 1830 many books of travels 
similar to that of J. Val. Hecke’s Reise were published. The 
authors of the most prominent writings were Bromme, Gerke, 
Arends, and Duden. The last mentioned had a great admiration 
for this country, and his impressions are to be found in Bericht 
uher eine Reise nach westlichen Staaten Nord Amerika’s. This 
work was read by thousands of Germans, especially in Baden, 
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Hessen, Rhenish Prussia, Hanover, and Oldenburg. Many per- 
sons were stirred with the ideas of creating one or more German 
states in the New World. 

In 1826 Dr. John Lucius Woodbury was granted power of 
attorney by Joseph Vehlein to secure a contract for him for the 
establishment of a colony in Texas. He was authorized to solicit 
the governor to effect this object, “offering to execute it with 
three hundred industrious families, professants (sic) of the 
Catholic religion and of good moral habits, part of them to be 
German and Swiss, and part of them from the States of North 
America.” This petition did not comply fully with the require- 
ments of law, and a second contract was drawn up, but it was 
never executed. In 1830 Vehlein, David G. Burnet, and Lorenzo 
de Zavala organized the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Com- 
pany, which was “prepared to promote colonization on a great 
scale from the United States and Europe.”® 

In the same year Stephen F. Austin also conceived the idea 
of inducing Swiss and German immigrants to settle in Texas. 
This emyresario preferred the Teutonic element, for “they have 
not in general the horrible mania for speculation, which is so 
prominent a trait in the English and North American character, 
and above all they will oppose slavery. 

While the Austin proposal v/as under consideration, Tadeo 
Ortiz de Ayala proposed a similar scheme and petitioned Lucas 
Alaman, Secretary of Interior and Exterior Relations. The 
matter also came to the notice of Manuel de Mier y Teran, Com- 
missioner of Colonization, who was so impressed that he re- 
ported to Alaman that “it would be very advantageous to locate 
about one hundred Swiss or German families in Galveston with- 
out an empresario and under the immediate supervision of the 
government.”® 

In April, 1831, two German pioneers, Friedrich Ernst and 
Charles Fordtran, arrived at Harrisburg on Buffalo Bayou. They 
had traveled part of the way from New Orleans on the Mexican 
schooner Saltillo. Five weeks were spent in selecting a suitable 
location. They finally set up their new homes at Industry in 
Austin County. The following memoir of Mrs. Ernst with its 

6 Biesele, R. L., op. cit., p. 25. 

7 Barker, Eugene C., Life of Stephen F. Austin, p. 254; Biesele, R. L., 
op. cit., p. 26. 

8 Ortiz to Alaman, Teran to Alaman, Dept, de Fomento, Mexico, leg. 
7, exped. 57, West Transcripts, U. of T., pp. 33-36; Biesele, R. L., op. cit., 
p. 27. 
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graphic descriptions of hardships and privations in the lonely 
wilderness is here presented in part : 

“After having lived in the most primitive style for several months on 
our new homestead, we sold about one quarter of our grant for ten cows. 
Now we had at least milk and butter, which was a real godsend, for the 
constant monotony of venison and dry cornbread had almost become 
nauseating. We lived in a miserable little hut, covered with thatch that 
was not waterproof. We suffered a great deal in winter, as we had no 
heating stove. Our shoes gave out, and not knowing how to make moc- 
casins, we had to go barefooted. 

“For nearly two years we lived alone in the wilderness, but fortunately 
we were not troubled by the Indians, who were quiet and friendly. In the 
fall of 1833 some Germans settled in our neighborhood, among them the 
families of Bartels, Zimmerschreit, and Juergens. We naturally hailed 
their coming with great joy. In 1834 the following German families ar- 
rived here: Amsler, Wolters, Kleberg, von Roeder, Frels, Siebel, Grass- 
meyer, Biegel and some others whose names I have forgotten. ... In the 
fall of 1834 the Indians kidnapped and abducted the wife and two children 
of Mr. Juergens, who had just settled at Post Oak Point, four miles from 
here. Through the efforts of Father Muldoon, a Catholic missionary, Mrs. 
Juergens was returned to her distracted husband, but of the two children 
no tidings ever came.”9 

Mention has just been made of Robert Kleberg in the fore- 
going memorandum by Mrs. Ernst. Kleberg supplies a most 
interesting account of his journey and that of his party to Texas. 
The memoir here presented gives some very startling experi- 
ences : 

“As soon as we decided to go to Texas, we sent three unmarried 
brothers of my wife, Louis, Albrecht and Joachim (von Roeder), and their 
sister Valesca, with a servant, ahead of us to Texas for the purpose of 
selecting a place where we could all meet and begin operations. They were 
well provided with money, clothing, a light wagon and harness, tools, and 
generally everything necessary to commence a settlement. Six months 
after our advance party had left, and after we had received news of their 
safe arrival, we followed on the last day of September, 1834, in the ship 
Congress, Captain J. Adams.* * 

“At New Orleans we heard very bad accounts about Texas and were 
advised not to go there, as it was said that Texas was infested with rob- 
bers, murderers and ferocious Indians. But we were determined to risk 


9 Tiling, Moritz, German Element in Texas, p. 9; also pp. 18-19; Biesele, 
R. L., op. cit., pp. 42-47 ; see also Benjamin, G. G., The Germans in Texas. 

* The party consisted of the following : Robert Kleberg and his wife ; 
Lieutenant von Roeder and wife; his daughters, Louise and Caroline; his 
sons, Rudolph, Otto and Wilhelm von Roeder; Louis Kleberg, Mrs. Otto 
von Roeder, nee Pauline von Donop, Antoinette von Donop, John Reiner- 
mann and family and many others. Passengers were nearly all from 
Oldenburg, and after a voyage of sixty days they landed at New Orleans. 
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it and could not afford to disappoint our friends who had preceded us. 
As soon, therefore, as we succeeded in chartering the schooner Sabine, 
about two weeks after we had landed in New Orleans, we sailed to 
Brazoria, Texas. After a voyage of eight days we were wrecked off 
Galveston Island on December 22, 1834. Among the passengers the opinion 
prevailed that the Sabine was wrecked purposely in order to get the 
amoimt for which she was insured. The wrecked boat was sold at public 
auction in Brazoria, and was bought for thrity dollars by a man who had 
come a few days afterward in the steamer Ocean from New Orleans. It is 
impossible for me to name with certainty the exact point on the island 
at which we stranded, but I think it was not far from the center of the 
island, about ten miles from the present site of the City of Galveston. 

“The island was a perfect wilderness inhabited only by deer, wolves 
and rattlesnakes. All passengers were safely brought to shore and were 
given provisions partly from those on board ship and partly by the game 
on the island. 

“Two or three days after our vessel was beached, the steamer Ocean 
hove in sight, and observing our distress signal, anchored opposite our 
camp and sent a boat ashore with an officer to find out the situation. The 
captain agreed to take a few of us to Brazoria, charging a doubloon 
(twenty dollars) each. I, v/ith Rudolph von Roeder, took passage on it as 
an agent of the remaining passangers to charter a boat to take them and 
their belongings to the mainland. Finding no boat at either Brazoria or 
Bell’s Landing, the only two ports at that time, I proceeded on foot to 
San Felipe, where I was told I would find a small steamer, but did not 
succeed in chartering her, the price of one thousand dollars asked being 
too high. 

In San Felipe I heard for the first time of the whereabouts of my 
relatives who had preceded us. Here I also made the acquaintance of 
Colonel Johnson and Captain Moseley Baker, under whose command I 
afterwards fought at the battle of San Jacinto. These gentlemen informed 
me that my two friends, Louis and Albert von Roeder, had located about 
fourteen miles from San Felipe on a league of land, the present Cat Spring, 
but that Joachim and Valesca von Roeder had died. I found Louis and 
Albert in a miserable hut and in a pitiful condition. They were emaciated 
by disease and want of proper treatment and nourishment. Tears of joy 
streamed from their eyes when they beheld me and my companion. After 
a few days of rest I continued my search for a boat. I had a letter of 
introduction to Stephen F. Austin and Sam Williams from a New Orleans 
merchant, but both men were absent from Harrisburg when I reached 
there. Fortunately I succeeded in chartering a small vessel from Mr. 
Scott, the father of Mrs. Williams, for three trips to Galveston for one 
hundred dollars, and immediately returned to Galveston, landing on the 
bay side, opposite the camp of the stranded passengers, just four weeks 
after I had left it. I found all the passengers in good health and spirits. 
They had spent most of the time in hunting and fishing. Those who could 
not shoot were employed to drive the deer to the hunters. There were 
deer by the thousands. 

“The next day I left with the first cargo of passengers, including my 
Wxfe, her parents and Caroline von Roeder. After a stormy trio we ar- 
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rived in the evening of the same day at Mr. Scott’s place, where we were 
hospitably treated. I was fortunate to find quite a comfortable house in 
Harrisburg, which I rented, as we intended to remain there until all pas- 
sengers had arrived from the island. 

“The last passengers did not come until the fall of 1835, although I 
had hired another small sloop from Captain Smith in Velasco, which also 
made three trips. The winter of 1835 was unusually severe. 

“We had supplied ourselves with everything necessary to commence 
a settlement in a new country. We had wagons, farming implements, all 
sorts of tools, household and kitchen furniture, and clothing which we 
brought with us from Germany. Early in the summer of 1835 we had 
finished building two log houses; one of them had even a floor and a ceil- 
ing, having sawed by hand the planks from post oak trees. 

“We had also enclosed and planted a field of ten acres in corn and 
cotton, and we now moved the members of our family who had remained 
in Harrisburg to our settlement. Such of our goods for which we had 
no room or immediate use, we left at the house we had rented at Harris- 
burg. Among the objects we left was a fine piano, belonging to my wife, 
many valuable oil paintings, music books, etc., all of which fell prey to 
the flames, which consumed Harrisburg during the war that began in 
the following spring.’’io 

Many similar stories to those related in these two memoirs 
could be told by hundreds of other homeseekers in the vast wil- 
derness of Texas. Courage, self-sacrifice, and perseverance were 
necessary to face the dangers of all kinds that lurked around 
these adventurous people. This condition of primeval existence 
is well demonstrated by the Beales Colony, which landed at 
Copano on Aransas Bay in December, 1833, The party was 
made up mostly of Irishmen, but in the group there were three 
German families from Bavaria, named respectively Dippelhofer, 
Wetter, and Schwartz. There were also some single men 
recorded as coming from Germany: Paulsen, Ludecus, and 

Talloer. From Copano, where they landed, they traveled on 
foot to La Villa de Dolores, where they established a settlement. 
In August, 1834, more colonists arrived at Copano, but they 
were warned that an Indian massacre had taken place at Dolores. 
Dr. Beales continued to bring Irish and German settlers to the 
region, but at last he was compelled to abandon these efforts, 
because the Texas revolution put an end to all his plans.“ 

During the closing years of the Mexican regime Baron 
Johann von Racknitz had prepared many schemes for the Ger- 
man colonization of Texas, which he sent to Sebastian Mercado, 


10 Tiling, M., op. cit., pp. 25-28; Biesele, R. L., op. cit., pp. 42-49. 

11 Biesele, R. L., op. cit., pp. 27-28; Tiling, M., op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
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then Minister of Mexico in Holland. The promoter also had 
correspondence with Thomas Murphy, Mexican Minister to 
France. Racknitz believed that thousands of Germans were 
anxious to go to America. He next wrote to the Secretary of 
State for Interior and Exterior Relations in Mexico City, and 
enclosed with his letter the two recommendations from Mercado 
and Murphy, including also his plans for German settlements. 
After these petitions had been made, it seems that he received 
contracts, but there are no existing records that his plans were 
ever carried out.^- 

Thus come to a close the Spanish and Mexican epochs of 
German colonization and settlement in Texas. It must be noted 
that during the four decades from 1793 to 1836 many ambitious 
proposals were presented, but the ever changing conditions of 
government, both in Europe and America, spelled defeat for 
many concerned in these undertakings. These eiforts were not 
without some favorable results, for much German literature had 
been published, especially in the form of description and travel. 
These wonderful accounts attracted many readers. Societies like 
the Giessener Auswanderungs Gesellschaft were organized. After 
the Texas Revolution a great number of highly educated and 
energetic Germans came to join the new republic. Here they 
readily adapted themselves to existing conditions, and by hard 
and persevering labor opened this vast territory to modern 
commerce and industry. 

Paul J. Foik, C. S. C. 

St. Edward’s University 
Austin, Texas 

12 Tiling, M., op. cit., pp. 20-21; Biesele, R. L., op. cit., pp. 28-31; see 
also Dept, de Momento, Mexico, Colonization, leg. 1, exped. 1, West Tran- 
s'-ripts, U. of T., pp. 58-59. 
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